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es ‘AVE, Thomas (Doctor ?), one time house 
Inspection is invited of pupil Sir Benjamin Brodie. Had 4 daugh- 
BATSFORD’? S ters, 4 sons, of whom Thomas Charles Cave 
b. Salisbury, Feb. 24, 1819, baptised St. Thomas, 
15 NORTH AUDLEY oT. MAYFAIR, w.i Sarum, Mch. 24, No. 367. ‘Thomas Cave sup- 
(A delightful “ Regency ” building, two posed as 
a few minutes of Grosvenor Sauare, Bond aay Fy gh ila L. North, 51 rue 
Street, an arble Arch) Spontini, Faris, 
cluding many rare and choice works, Eng- E STARCK, (see Cave above) Julia Isabella, 
lish and Foreign, of special interest to supposed d. of Baron Sigismund de Starck 
Collectors and Connoisseurs. In addition, cha 
a fine Gallery contains a permanent Ex- to his grandfather, Thomas Charles Cave, anc 
hibition of Drawings, Paintings and Prints, signed “Your relative, U., N. A. de Starck.” 
old and modern. Any information?—Chester L. North, 51 rue 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Spontini, Paris. 


Art Booksellers to H. 

STREET, OREIGN STAMPS. —We te purchase 

collections or important lots of all kinds of 

stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 

lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 

onable prices. Price list gratis——Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


PORTRAITS tree LL BOOK-LOVERS should read “THE 
ARTHUR W. WATERS, 44 iplion, to 
—Send 1/-,a year’s subscrip 87 Treath- 

64, Bath Street, Leamington Spa. bourne fond: Balham, SW. 
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of Every Description 
for 516 with 2 prints 


TAKEN IN OUR STUDIOS 
Elsewhere at a Slightly Increased Charge, 
according to distance. 

Specially reduced prices for quantities— -ask us 
to quote, We are photographers to the leading 
Public Galleries, West End Dealers and Private 
Collectors. Contractors to H.M. Government. 
eproduced by kind permission process at greatly reduced prices. Write for 
of Messrs. Leggatt Bros, price list “and ‘ask for our latest folder. 


STUDIOS 30 AVERY ROW 


WALLACE HEATON, 119 New Bond St., W.1 
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Speedy Cold Cure. 


Simply put a drop on the handker- 
chief and breathe the vapour. Per- 
fectly safe—‘‘ Vapex” acts as a 
gentle stimulant to the respiratory 
system. Wonderfully specdy be- 
> Cause the vapour kills the germs 
“: Which cause the trouble. The 
~ sooner “‘ Vapex ” is used the sooner 
will your cold disappear. 
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the reason for this vagueness is that writers 


‘AND (¢ QUERIES is | 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
£2 2s. year, $10., includ- 
ng postage, two ‘and two 
clot, binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 

on to the ne at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


HE stony ahs secret service on both 

sides in the American War of Independ- 
ence—largely by reason of the tragic figure of 
Major André—can always command readers. 
Those who are interested in it will like to 
know of a paper by Mr. Morton Pennypacker, 
entitled ‘The two Spies: Hale and Towns- 
end’ in the new Quarterly Journal of the 
New York State Historical Association (vol. 
xii. No. 2). Through the examination of 
a pile of manuscripts recently turned out: in 
the ‘‘spring-cleaning ’’ of a house on Long 
Island it has been established that a well- 
known secret agent of Washington’s, operat- 
ing in New York and referred to as ‘‘ Culper 
Junior,” was in fact Robert Townsend. 
Townsend sent the message which led to the 
capture of Major André, and also that which 
reached Washington in time to save New- 
port, by causing a diversion of the British 
troops destined to attack it. 
were conveyed through a sequence of five 
agents of whom the first to take them from 
Townsend had to perform a hundred times 
over feats of riding to match the famous 
Paul Revere. At one point in the communica- 
tions signals were made by a certain petti- 
coat hung on a clothes-line; this indicated 
arrival of boats to take the message across 
the Sound, and their landing-place — there 
were six to choose from—was further shown 
by a number of handkerchiefs exhibited with 
the petticoat. Several new details are in- 
cluded in this paper, with which may well 
be read — in the same instalment of the 
Quarterly — Mr, Edgar Mayhew Bacon’s 
‘André: a hundred and fifty Years Ago,’ A 
curious fact noted by this writer is the vague- 
ness of the general American knowledge both 
concerning the importance of André’s capture 
and concerning the circumstances of it and 
the identity of his captors, Paulding, Wil- | 
liams and Van Wart. It is suggested that | 


Sub- | 
' which many of us 


| ously, 
' and old plays goes to show. 


The messages | 


of American historical text-books mostly 
know and record Massachusetts history, to 
the comparative neglect of the rest. 


W E have received, the pleasant little pam- 

phlet about Stoolball, put together orig- 
inally in 1919 and now issued in a second 
and enlarged edition by Mr. W. W. Gran- 
tham, the Recorder of Deal. Stool-ball, 
must have played .as 
children, was once a game to be taken seri- 
as many a quotation from old records 
Mr. Grantham 
sets forth a number of these allusions, and 
gives us in an Appendix the titles of books 
where further such allusions may be found. 
The records of the game are mostly concerned 
with the frequent “naughtiness of playing it 
at unlawful times. Chapman’s Odyssey — 


Myr. Grantham does not fail to note—calls 
Nausicaa’s ball play “ stool-ball.’’ The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries seem to 


have been the time of the greatest popularity 
of this game, churchyards and  farmyards 
principally furnishing the pitch. The wick- 
ets—posts with boards fixed upon them— 
were developed as targets from stools set up 
in different ways; and Mr. Grantham is 
inclined to see in the four-legged stool de- 
fended by a bat or a crooked against 


| a bowler and his ball, the origin not only 


of stool-ball but of cricket itself. That stool- 
ball was not merely a sport of rough vil- 
lagers is shown by the record of Elizabeth’s 
Leicester playing at it with his train when 
at Wootton Hill. The game was revived 
in 1917—most vigorously at Brighton by the 
writer of the pamphlet—for the benefit of 
officers and men disabled in ways that made 
other games impossible for them. The re- 
vival has proved most popular; in Sussex 
alone there are about 400 Stoolball Clubs. 
Mr. Grantham gives us the rules of the 
game, and some good illustrations, of which 
the most entertaining is the print of a match 
at Horsham Park in 1878—the players being 
young ladies in the dress of the period, s 
strangely unsuitable for games in modern 
eyes. 
THE July number of the Print Collector’s 
Quarterly has one or two features which 
may specially appeal to readers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ One is Mr. George H. Bushnell’s ‘ Sup- 
plementary Dictionary of Scottish En- 
gravers.’ His first list of these, contained 
a hundred and fifty-three names; the Sup- 
| plement now before us has forty-eight,making 
a total of two hundred and one. A very large 
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proportion of these are unrecorded in Bryan, 
and Mr. Bushnell takes occasion from the 
fact to urge the desirability of compiling a 
new biographical dictionary of British 
artists. Another paper which will make 
appeal beyond the circle of actual print 
collectors is that by Mr. Cyril W. Beaumont 
on Prints of the Romantic Ballet, which 
reveals both by illustration and in the letter- 
press how much clever work in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was engaged 
on the production of prints of dancers. 


SHE death of William Richard Lethaby, 
which our readers must have learned 
with deep regret, brought forth in The Times 
of July 20 a tribute to one of his activities 
which has not perhaps been so widely recog- 
nized as his services to architecture. ‘‘ Some 
20 years or more ahead of events,’’ as the 
writer describes him, Lethaby pressed for 
improvements in the decoration, order and 
cheerfulness of railway-stations; and in 
1899—after stimulating a young enthusiast, 
who had consulted him, to the study of 
eighth and tenth century scripts—founded aj, 
class under this student in writing and calli- 
graphy, which was the beginning of the 
whole of the modern revival in lettering. 
Amid so much that must vex in modern 
advertisement the advance, even there, in the 
skilful use of well-designed letters is some- 
thing to give thanks for; and the posters of 
the Underground are an ever various joy. 
We think of these as the pictorial counter- , 
part of a book of topographical lyrics by 
some group of poets—the majority having the 
quality partly of Marvell, partly of the 
writer of ‘Grongar Hill.’ To have shared 
in inspiring, not to say initiating, a move- 
ment which mitigates the depressing effect of 
advertising is to have deserved a_ special 
gratitude from one’s contemporaries. 


N the current number of the Genealogists’ 
Magazine (which contains several good 
papers) Mr. George Sherwood gives us the 
facts, from Mr. Percival Boyd’s work on the | 
records of the Drapers’ Company, which es- 
tablish the parentage and nationality of 
Grinling Gibbons. He was born at Rotter- 
dam, but was not of Dutch origin, his father 
being a Londoner in Rotterdam on business, 
and a freeman of the Drapers’ Company, to | 
which Grinling was admitted by patrimony 
in 1672. His grandfather and great-grand- 
father — the latter a husbandman in the | 
neighbourhood of Daventry—now come into 
view and prove him of English yeoman stock. | 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal. 
July 24, 1731. 


It is believed that the South Sea Com- 
pany, without any Defign of trading them- 
felves in Coals, have come to a Refolution, 
for the Publick Good, to let their Ships be 
employ’d (as they may arrive from Green- 
land) on Freights to bring Coals from New- 
cattle, that People for want of them may not 
be injured by a Combination, which for fome 
Months paft has been fet on Foot, to the 
great Diftrefs of many Families; and it may 
reasfonably be expected that by this Method 
they will for the future be relieved from 
them, fuppofing that all those Ships may 
certainly make two, if not three, Voyages 
after their Return this year from the Whale 
Fifhery. 

This Day was publifhed 
(Beautifully printed on a fine Paper and 
new Letter,) 

The Third Edition, carefully revifed, 

Werth many important Additions and 

Improvements, of 
A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; or 

A complet Collection of the moft proper and 
fignificant Words, and Terms of Art, com- 
monly Ufed in the Language; with a con- 
tinued fhort and clear Expofition. The 
Whole digefted into Alphabetical Order; and 
chiefly defign’d for the Benefit of Young 
Scholars, Tradefmen, Artificers, Foreigners, 
and the Female Sex, who would learn to 
{pell truly ; being fo fitted to every Capacity, 
that it may be a ready and continual Help 
to all that want an Inftructor. As_alfo 
three ufeful Tables; viz., 1. Of proper 
Names of Men, efpecially thofe that are con- 
tained in the Holy Bible; fhewing their true 
Original and Derivation, 2. Of proper 
Names of Women; with the fame Explica- 
tion. 3. Of Nick Names, or Englifh Chrif- 
tian Names abbreviated or made fhort. By 
J. K. Printed for Robert Knaplock at the 
Bifhop’s Head, and J. and J. Bonwicke at the 
Red Lion in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

N.B. Dr. WATT, in Page 81 of his Art 
of Reading and Writing Englifh, gives the 
following Direction, viz. ‘In your younger 
‘Years, take all proper Opportunities for 
‘ Writing, and be careful to fpell every Word 
‘ true: This may be done by the Help of fome 
‘fmall Englifh Dictionary. The beft Dic- 
‘tionary that I know for this Purpofe is 
‘entitled, A New Englifh Dictionary, &c. by 
‘J. K. The Third Edition, 1731. in a {mall 
‘ Octavo.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WILLIAM PERCY’S EPIGRAMS. 
(See ante clx. 420, 462; clxi. 13, 50). 


HE MS. volume from which Joseph Hasle- 
wood printed the two plays by William 
Percy, inentioned at the above references, 1s 
now in America, but there are two volumes of 
Percy’s MSS. in the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s library at Alnwick Castle, which I was 
permitted to examine by the kindness of the 
late Duke. 

The first of these two volumes contains the 
two plays printed by Haslewood; in ‘ The 
Faery Pastorall,’ here called ‘The Faery 
Chace,’ Oberon’s letter is dated 1644, which 
gives the probable date of the MS. There ave 
two other plays, ‘ Mahomet and his Heauen,’ 
and ‘A Forreste Tragoedye in Vacunium’ ; 
the second is incomplete, as it breaks off in 
the middle of a scene towards the end of the 
play. There are two blank pages followed by 
annotated copies of ‘ Two Oxford Libells.’ 


The other volume is dated at the beginning | 


1646; it contains the four plays already men- 
tioned, the last being complete two other 


plays, ‘ The Aphrodysial or Fish-Feast,’ 1602, | 


‘Necromantes or the two supposed Heds’ 
1632, ‘ One Singular Booke of Epigrammes,’ 
1610, and ‘Two Oxford Libells.’ 

Haslewood’s MS. is dated 1647, and Percy 
died in 1648. He must have spent the last 
years of his life in copying out the poems of 
his youth. 
in his lifetime was ‘ Sonnets to the Fairest 
Coelia,’ printed by Adam Islip in 1594, and 
dedicated to ‘‘ Parthenophil,’”’ i.e., Barnabe 
Barnes. 


It was suggested at ante p. 50 that Percy’s | 


home in Sussex, Wolves Hill, was the 
modern Eastwolves, and his tenant I, W. 
might be a Wolf of the neighbouring estate 
of Westwolves. Epigram No. 24 is 
To my Tenaunt I. W. 
No wax! Sirs, Hoa. Looke you about the 
doore 
Vnder the 
borde, 


Fourme or in the hollowe cup- 


Vpon the Posts, the windows or the Borde. | 
¢ | & ever 


None yet, Tenaunte, there sticks a lease o 
: your, (sic) 

Onely I craue the wax to seale my letter, 
And for the same I will remayne thy Debtor. 


During the latter part of his life Percy 
lived in Oxford; he had removed there before 


The only work published by him | 


1610, and many of his epigrams deal with 
Oxford life. Nos, 212-3 are on his debts, in 
| which he complains of one failing for whom 
| he stood surety, of the fools and knaves who 
| managed his case, and of the unfair tenure 
| by which he held his land, so that it seems he 
could not sell it to raise money to redeem 
himself. Mr. Richard Stapledon ‘‘ joint pos- 
sessor With me,’’ is excepted from the general 
abuse in a marginal note. As a commentary 
on this there is an entry in the accounts of 
the 9th Earl of Northumberland, William 
Percy’s elder brother: ‘‘ Feb, 1611-1612. 
Owing: By Mr. Wm, Percy viz. to Mr. Bag- 
well the keeper of Oxford Castle for the 
charges of Mr. Percy’s diet there £11. 19s.” 
(Append, to 6th Rep. of Hist. MSS. Comm.). 

In epigram No. 45 he mentions ‘“‘ Aristotles 
well near Oxford.’? No. 64 ‘On scarcity of 
fuel’ has the marginal note: ‘‘ A scholler in 
Oxford warmd him the winter with the rom- 
maging of his wood onely.’’? This is an anec- 
dote told of many a very poor but very 
learned scholar,—that he kept himself warm 
by carrying his one faggot of wood about his 
room, 

An obscure Oxford custom is alluded to in 
No, 159:— 


| 
| 


Flesh Flye blown 
Why should our Cookes bring in their Flye 
so stout, 

Much better it were, that they kept him out. 

Marginal note : 
haue in Oxford.”’ 

In a MS. commonplace book of an Oxford 
man, parts of which were edited and pub- 
lished by Margaret L. Lee under the title of 
‘Narcissus, A Twelfe Night Merriment,’ 
there is ‘A speech delivered by Francis 
Clarke to the Ladie Keneda.’ Francis Clarke 
was the porter of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and the speech can be dated by an allusion as 
written in the year 1603-4. The Lady Keneda 
has not been identified. The Porter requests 
her to grant that her ‘‘seruaunt Monsieur 
Piers may ride tomorrowe with the fiery fra- 
ternitye of his fellow cookes.”’ 


“A caeromony the cookes 


They have sett a little porch before so greate 
| a house, and have called their show the five. 
Some say because a maide comming to towne 
with butter was mett by a cooke & by him 
deceaved in a wood neare adioyning, whose 
laments the dryades and hamadriades of the 
place pittieing, turned her into a butterflie; 
since the cooks are bound to this 
anniversary celebration of her metamorphosis. 


| Miss Lee was unable to find any explana- 
tion for this speech, but from Percy’s epi- 
gram the show seems to have been an annual 
event in Oxford at the time. 
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Another Oxford phrase occurs in No. 234: 
“Two Hookers. Hookers be a 
Theeues in Oxford that hooke furth other 
mens clothes by lower windowes as they stand 
toward street.’’ 


Several of the epigrams mention the pro- | 


early 
for 


There is an 
‘ oyster 


nunciation of words. 

example of the cockney accent, 
‘ostler,’’ in No, 145 

Maudlen Colledge 

Banca, whilst his horse trampelld, 


cloyster 
Told the Demies, did tell them 


oyster. 


in their 


his cutt 

Marginal note: ‘‘ spoken lyke a vulgar con- 
ceited man, els all is stark nought as he went 
for a man.”’ 


Percy writes ‘‘ woudd ”’ and ‘‘ shuud,’’ and 
? 

notes in the margin ‘‘ For would,” ‘“‘ for 
should.’’? Compare Holofernes Love’s 


Act v. Se. 
half “haat”! 


‘** He clepeth a 
The | now 


Labour’s Lost,’ 
calf ‘cauf’; 


silent must then have been pronounced by | 


precisians. 
Percy had all the Elizabethan love of puns, 


of which the following may be a sufficient | 


example :— 


No. 204. Of Oxford selling Ale 
You shall not find one howse in this sweet 
‘own, 
But whereas their Beeres 
se 
The cause whereof I may not coniecture well 
Unles they would, in hast caskheere hir soone. 


Marginal note: ‘‘To send furth in caskes 
cask sheere for Casheere which is a military 


and their Ales they 


worde when they discard soldiers of a com- | 


panie signifying to carry away their Town 
in a barrill.”? 


He describes his room in a sonnet which is 
at least better than any of those which he 
addressed to Coelia :— 

No. 206 

Pignus trimd my sleeping Hold of late 

With curious Pictures and inuentions rare, 

Which if with curious eye, you 

conceite 

You would he Amourd on his cunning care 

Sweet Adromeda [sic], 

Her eyes drilling, her haire disheueld rare, 

Mars lynkt with Venus in an yron lock, 

Vulean calling the Gods vnto the Paire. 

Then Saturne cramming a stone into his 
Bulk 

Argus close nodding, Mains with his knife, 

The first that sayld tossed in a Hulk 

Pallas, Juno, Venus, and Troye in strife. 

But which be best, of each to grace 
th’Intention 
Be verses of the Painter’s own Inuention. 


sort of | 


should | 


fetterd to a Rock. | 


But his fair walls suffered a disaster :— 


No. 279. 
My walles were both pure, and simply white 
As were those Swannes, that haled Aphrodite 


Till yonder Tobacconist, in his treate, 
Polluted them with his sweet- -stinking 
Breath. 


There is another anecdote of tobacco-smok- 
ing in No, 34:— 
who for a Piper wan the crown, 
at a wedding t’heare his 


Furnus, 
Was sought for, 


sound, 
When drawing Pipe, rest standing in a 
stound, 


Pipping his Tobacco he put them down. 


Two epigrams are addressed ‘‘ To Dr, Case 
my quondam tutor,’’ of which one may be 
quoted :— 

No. 3. To Mr Dr C. on his Epigramme to mee. 

You sent mee worde, this morne, by seruant 

Thonnus 

Each thing I should prouide, 

and nine, 

A swinging Fyre, a Toast, a cup of wyne, 

And yet, before your tyme, you rush in on us, 

As is the guise of them, whose Loue is onus. 

Now if your fare be, Sir, accordingly, 

Thank him that sett the clock so forwardlye. 

Dr, Case was tutor at Gloucester Hall, now 
Worcester College, where Percy was an under- 
graduate in 1589. Though many of the stu- 
dents at this hall were Roman Catholics, Dr. 
Case himself was a Protestant, who had the 
reputation of having converted a Catholic.! 
William Percy himself is said to have been a 
Catholic in the few reference books which 
| mention him, but from the epigrams _ this 
appears most improbable. There is one in 
praise of John Huss (No. 221), and others in 
ridicule of priests, monks and nuns (Nos. 1085, 
179), but the most striking is No. 324, in which 
| a parson taunts a dead recusant, who would 

never come to church during his life, but is 

now buried in the churchy ‘ard. Upon this 
there is a marginal note:—‘‘ So be it reade 
| by supposition ‘albeit by our lawe they may 
haue no Christian buryall among us For con- 
| ceites sake onely be it but supposed.’’ It 
seems incredible that a man who was himself 
| a recusant should have written this. Percy. 
| however, had Catholic friends, among them 
| the three Mychelborne brothers, who were also 
friends of Thomas Campion. Some of Can- 
pion’s Latin epigrams published in 1595 and 
1619 are addressed to the Mychelbornes and 
to William Percy. Edward Mychelborne 


*tweene Eight 


1 “ Francis Geoffry alias John Fowler, a man 
of a good Catholic family, who actually lapsed 
into heresy at Oxford under the education of 

Daniel and Barker, 
p. 102. 
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wrote some Latin verses for Charles 


verses, Percy’s epigram runs :— 
No. 22. 
Tho: Brothers. 

Whenas, in token of the Loue you borne 

In these my rimes I mention Mychelborne, 

The which of Three I meane you ask mee 
whither, 

Each is my friend, of each you may think 
either. 

Other personal epigrams are :— 

No. 224. To Sir John Harrington knight on 
Thomas Cooper 
Two Dictionaries. 

Cooper vpon Fowre, Thomas vpon six* 

Doe, with all [two words illegible] their 
Gallryes fix, 

Thomas with firmeness will stand euermore 


Fitz- | 


To Mr Mychelbornes Lau: Ed: and 


and Thomas Tomasius their 


When with Rotten Posts, Cooper falls to 


loore. 


* Columnes or Pillars. 


No. 347. To Mr Dr Budden. He gaue mee | 
some T'ast of the Italian Toung. 


Some mee Italian call (1 know not how) 
Th’ltalian | haue, I am bound to you. 


Percy’s epigram to Charles Fitzjeffrey has | 


been quoted at clx. 420. He has his fling at 
the usual Elizabethan butts, Peel, Dekker 
and Harvey. Peel addressed a poem, ‘ The 
Honour of the Garter’ to the 9th Earl of 
Northumberland in 1593, when the Earl 
received the honour of the Garter, and gave 
Pee] £3 for his compliments :— 
No. 8. 


Poet Pellus onward to pen a playe | 
Stirs not from an Ale-howse nor night nor 


day. 
Full well he deemes, his dryness were euer | 
dryed 
And what may well proceede from furth his 
dry hed. 
No. 140. To a Quidam. 


I reade neuer thy Booke, but that I check her 


Nought do I sing, to him, but th’one worde | 


Deck her. 
No. 141. To his Fellow. 
I beseech thee Hobinol, to take thy rest, 


I know some say, thou writest not the best. | 


Barnabe Barnes, Percy’s friend, 
Gabriel Harvey’s side in the quarrel between 
Harvey and Thomas Nashe, and was bitterly 


attacked by Nashe in ‘Have with you to) 


Saffron Walden,’ and by Nashe’s friend 
Thomas Campion in his Latin epigrams in 
1595. Percy chose the safer side. 


took | 


He is unlucky in love in his epigrams | 
as in his sonnets, but there is no means of | No. 187. An Audience catching at comfits at 


identifying ‘‘ Mistress E. F.’’ nor of discover- 


ing whether she was the same person as “‘ the 
jeffrey’s ‘ Affaniae’ but though he is called | fairest Coelia’’ :— 

“a most noted poet of his time,’’ he pub- | 
lished nothing but a few such complimentary | 


No. 155. On My Missuseresse E. F. 
There is a Lady, in the wau’ring wind, 
That her trewe Louers reynes and spurrs 

at once, 
Yet still complayneth, why to her mynd, 
I am thus testif? Take you this for once, 
If so, with Bitt you reyne, and heele do 
prick mee 
Together, trewlye, Dame, I shall but kick yee. 


There is little more of interest in the three 


hundred and forty-nine epigrams, but a few 
dealing with the stage and with literature 
may be quoted as giving side-lights on some 
customs of the time :— 


R 


No. 17. 
To Prettus once, | sent my Blanks 
He, for my Rimes, did giue mee thanks. 
No. 85. 
Crassus hath these his Authours, livry Red, 
Noble Catullus, sweet Ovidius, 
Flourishing Sydney, Spencer lately deade, 
Aspiring Seneck, Plato, Liuius, 
Erasmus, Reuclin, Parsons (*), Bede, 
All plact, in order, as his learned bed 
Him when wee aske, what he, in these, 
doth smatter, 
Answereth he sleepeth upon their Matter. 


* subauditur Stapleton. 


No. 91. On a sparer of his paper. 
Niger, in his cabin, one quarter queare 
lookes, 


One Play, there, to forecast, it is not doubt, 
Which narrow-lined-filled within-without 


Prou’d to his Players, two commodious 
Bookes. 
No. 164. On My Misuser. 


Flow shall I recompense enough that Man? 

Who, while I write, giueth mee what he can? 

Then sayes, they be myne own, yea eury 
rank too, 


But as the common saying sayes, great 
Thank t’you. 
No. 165. My Answere to him. 


This goodlye Impe, whom euryone admires, 
For these succours, that he had spent before, 
Was found, where as I sticked in the myres, 
To hale mee furth, with Rimes, not any 
more. 
No. 174. 
The linings of my Pockets torne, that hong 
On either syde, with bombast of the Heardes 
A Passenger spying, that went along, 


Sayd, Gentleman, put up your Players 
Beardes. 
No. 184. Players on the hoofe.* 


When other Pastymes be admitt, I muse 
Why, in a Tyme, would make their best men 


rob, 
To come, upon their stage, the players refuse? 


I think they be about their playe of Job. 
* A Prouerbe they haue when they be poore 


and behindhand. 
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Caluus, to shew Vlysses in a Playe, 

For barren salt, did goodly comfits spred, 
Where he should haue made their growth 

to staye 
The comfits made the corne to lift its hed. 
No. 276. 

Those Candles, sett on high, where as a Playe 

Is to he fore enact, thus seeme to saye, 
See, in your rooled Parts, you do not misse, 
For, on you, there be many eyes, I wisse. 


The play alluded to in No, 187 is probably | 


William Gager’s ‘ Ulysses Redux,’ 
formed at Christ Church, Oxford, in Feb- 
ruary, 1591/2. In his earlier play of ‘ Dido,’ 
1583, Gager had introduced a storm in which 
‘it hailed small confects, rained’ rosewater, 
and snew an artificial kind of snow.’’? This 
stage device was apparently so popular that 
he introduced the comfits again into his later 
play. Other literary allusions in the epi- 
grams are to Sir Thomas More’s saying about 
rhyme and reason; to ‘‘ Dr. Rablays’’; 
Olaus Magnus; Plinius Avunculus ”’; the 
Greek Conceites’’; Barkley’s Ship of 
Fooles ’’; Chaucer (twice); Iulius obse- 
quens’’?; Cornelius Agrippa; Plutarch; 
Spenser Book II, canto ii. 

Percy’s style is so clumsy and harsh that 
it is sometimes difficult to make out his mean- 
ing, and easy to suspect that he has none. 
But if he failed to acquire the smoothness 
of the minor Elizabethans, he also escaped 
their conventionality, and his little glimpses 
of contemporary life seem to be strictly first- 
hand. He gives us Taurus, who sent him a 
useless dog as a Christmas gift; the boorish 
Aper, who allows his poor neighbours to 
gather sticks in his wood, but grudges them 
the acorns; ‘‘ He comes, he comes not, a sot- 
tish Devination so called’’; ‘‘ Boyes first 
looking against the sun then on their 
bookes ’’’; Tellus, who made his Christmas 
suit too tight because the bill was unpaid; 
‘on an inn chamber called the Bear’’; ‘‘ on 
a Prowde Horse courser Boye Treading and 
Jetting the street in his Bootes’’; on Marius 
venturing all on a voyage to the Indies and 
bringing himself into the Court of Star 
Chamber; on the street cryer for gold and 
silver ends; on the value of greyhounds’ tails, 
called sterns; on a blister on the fist called 
a Haulk; on a lecturer by candle-light, Xan- 
thus, who reading to some he knows, burnt 
his stoic beard in the candle; ‘‘on Cosmo- 
grahpical Mappes on a French university 
speaker, ‘“‘ Their speaker in Paris is in nature 
Belman.”’ All these little 


of a Beedle or 
Age,’ 


‘ University in 


pp. 179, 197. 


per- | 


| Plomer, 
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dy details build up a picture of the life of the 
time much more vividly than pretty verses 
on Corydon and Phillis and daffadowndillies, 
| M. H. Dopps. 
Fell, Gateshead. 


Home House, Low 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 
(See ante p. 39). 


Baterspy, Witt1am, He is mentioned by 
Dunton as a man of such scrupulous prin 
ciples that his business often suffered through 
his honesty. ‘‘ As soon as his tongue is 
allowed to speak, he betrays the faults of 
what he sells; and should a child be sent to 
his shop, he would not take a farthing more 
than the price.’’ (‘ Life and Errors,’ 1, 218). 

Bates, C. At the Sun and Bible in Gilt- 
spur Street, he was publishing pamphlets 
between the years 1709 and 1715. From 1719 
to 1720 a Sarah Bates, probably his widow, 
was running the business, 

BaTHor, WILLIAM. He had a shop in 
Church Lane, near St. Martin’s Church, 
Strand, by 1748. According to Nichols (iii, 
631), he remained here until he died on Oct. 
2, 1768. 

Batuurst, Succeeded to Benjamin 
Motte’s business in Fleet Street upon the 
death of the latter on March 12, 1738. The 
last mention of him which I have found is on 
Aug. 14, 1741, when he was a partner in the 
publication of ‘ Magnae Britanniae Notitia.’ 
He did not die, however, till July 21, 1786. 

Batiey, JEREMIAH. Was trading at the 
Dove in Paternoster Row, 1717-1737. During 
the years 1729-32 he issued a number of books 
in conjunction with F. Clay and A. Ward. 

Bearpwett, B. Next the Red Cross 
Tavern in Blackfriars, He was best known 
as a printer, who worked in collaboration with 
Moxon, but he also published a few books 
and pamphlets, In 1701 he printed and issued 
the Post Boy. 

Bett, ANprEw, He was established in busi- 
ness at the Bible and Cross Keys, Cornhill, at 
the opening of the century. It was from here 
that, in conjunction with Dunton, he pub- 
lished ‘The Athenian Oracle’ in 1702. (See 

| Dunton i. 206). He was still in business in 
| 1715. 

Bett, E. He was established at the corner 
of Bow Lane, in Cheapside, at the opening of 
the ceatury, and was still there in 1722. (See 

p. 28). 


BenNneETT, THomas. According to Dunton, 
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he was a bookseller, with ‘‘ a considerable 
trade in Oxford,”’ a remark which would seem 
to imply either that he had a branch shop 
there, or that he employed an agent in the 
city to retail his publications for him. At the 
yery beginning of the century he was carry- 
ing on trade at the Half Moon in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and he was still there in 1727, 
when he was one of the parties concerned in 
the issue of ‘ A Compleat Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels,’ By John Harris, A.M., 
Fellow of the Royal Society. I have found 
no trace of him after this date. Nichols (iil, 
709) quotes the following extract from a 
lengthy funeral sermon of Atterbury’s on 
Bennett : 

He was a serious, sincere Christian, of an 
innocent, irreproachable, nay, exemplary life, 
which was led not only at a great distance from 
any foul vice, but also in the even and uniform 
practice of many virtues, such as were suitable 
to a life of great application and business. 

I need not say how perfect a master he was 
of all the business of that very useful pro- 
fession wherein he had engaged himself; you 
know it well; and the great success his 
endeavours met with sufficiently prove it. Nor 
could the event be well otherwise, for his 
natural abilities were very good, and his 
industry exceeding great, and the evenness and 
probity of his temper not inferior to either 
ot them. 

But Jones (quoted Nichols iii, 760) de- 
clares that this extravagant praise of Atter- 
burv’s is far from the truth. 

Benskin, THomas. Traded at the Crown 
against Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate during the 
first few vears of the eighteenth century. 
Dunton (i. 215) affirms that he had started 
ina small way, with a very limited capital, 
but he soon worked up a good business, and 
became one of the principal booksellers of 
London. His name does not appear after 
1704. 

Berry, Witit1aAmM. Best known as an en- 
graver, but also a geographical bookseller. 
He had had severa! different shops since he 
first set up in business in 1671. In 1700 he 
was at Craggs Court in Charing Cross, froin 
which address he issued several works during 
the next three years. After this, I have been 
wnable to trace him. 

BerreswortH, ArTHuR. He was trading 
at the Red Lion, on London Bridge in 1700, 
and in 1711 was still at the same address. 


By 1717 he had shifted to Paternoster Row, | 


where he carried on business under the same 
sign. He was a distinguished member of the 
Stationers’ Company, to whom he gave a gift 
of twenty pounds upon his death in the 


year 1739, with direction that it should be | 
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expended on a pair of heavy silver candle- 
sticks, (See Nichols iii. 601). 

Brver, THomas. He is mentioned by Dun- 
ton as a publisher of legal books. His shop 
was in Fleet Street. He subscribed to the 
Bowyer relief fund in 1712, put there ap- 
pears no mention of his name any later. 

Bickerton, THomas. Had a shop at the 
Flower de Luce in St. Paul’s Churchyard by 
1707. By 1710, however, he had moved to the 
Rose and Crown in Little Britain, while by 
1719 he had shifted once again to the Crown 
in Paternoster Row. He was still in busi- 
ness in 1720, though I have not succeeded in 
tracing him any later. 

Bickerton, WEAVER. Was bookselling and 
publishing in Devereux Court, near the Mid- 
dle Temple, 1728-1732. 

3ILINGSLEY, Brngamin. He conducted a 
bookselling business under the Grand Piazza 
at the Royal Exchange. At the beginning of 
the century he was already established here, 
but, so Dunton affirms, he was subject to fits 
of insanity, during one of which, lasting 
several years, His business was managed by 
his wife and son. His name does not ap- 
pear in advertisements after 1706. 

Birr, S. Of the Bible and Ball in Ave 
Mary Lane. He first appears as a_ book- 
seller in 1729. He was still in business at 
the same address in 1750. 

Brarre, ——. He is included by Dunton 
amongst the list of booksellers still living in 
1703. ‘‘ He is,’’ declares the author of the 
‘Life and Errors,’ ‘‘ a substantial, honest 
citizen.” 

BiakE, ——. He appears in the same list 
(vol. i, p. 213), though whether he was still 
in business is not stated. Personally I am 
inclined to think he was not; since I have 
been unable to discover any of his advertise- 
ments in the newspapers later than 1699; 
but he was certainly living, for at the time 
when Dunton was writing he was the oldest 
member of the Stationers’ Company. 

3LANDFORD, N. At the London Gazette, 
Charing Cross. He was well known as joint 
publisher, with Whitridge, of the Daily 
Journal, This was in 1730, but he had con- 
ducted his business at the same shop for 
several years previously. 

Brare, AND Josiah 
Blare was trading at the Looking Glass on 
London Bridge from 1683 to his death in 
1706. He was succeeded by his wife, Eliza- 
beth, though there appears no record of her 
after 1707. 

Boppincton, Of the Golden 
Ball in Duck Lane. He was well known as 
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a seller of theological books from the early 
years of the century. 
as a man of good repute, with many years’ 
experience in his profession. From 1711 he 


Dunton notices him | 


worked in partnership with one M. Bodding- | 


ton, perhaps his son, who succeeded him in 
1717, and continued to trade at the same 
address till 1725. 

Bonwicke, Henry, He had his shop at the 
Red Lion, St. Paul’s Churchyard, at the 
opening of the century, and continued to pub- 


lish there till his death in 1706. In his 
youth he was an apprentice of Benjamin 
Tooke, and Dunton declares of him that 


‘‘there was no honester man in London.’’ 
After his death he was succeeded by his 
widow, Rebecca Bonwicke, who was still in 
business in 1720. 

Bonwicke, James. He may have been the 
son of the above. From 1699 to 1706 he was 
at the Hat and Star in St. Paul’s Church- 
vard, but on the death of Henry Bonwicke 
he moved to the Red Lion, where he worked 
in collaboration with the widow until 1714 
or later, though he had probably quitted the 
business by 1720. 

Borenam, W. Of the Angel in Pater- 
noster Row. He first came into prominence 
in 1718, with the publication of ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Dying Speeches of Traitors, Execu- 
ted during the Present Reign.’ Two years 
later he issued a four volume edition of ‘ The 
Works of Sir Thomas Browne.’ A list. of his 
publications appears in the Daily Post for 
Jan, 14, 1720. 

BosviL—E ALEXANDER. Conducted a_book- 
selling business at the Bible and Dial in 
Fleet Street in the early years of the century, 


and was still there in 1703, when Dunion | 
was writing his ‘ Life and Errors.’ Upon 


his vacating the premises in 1711, they were 
taken over by the notorious Edmund Curll. 

30UQUET, JOSEPH. See Payne, JOHN. 

Bouter, A. He does not seem to have 
figured very conspicuously in 
world, but his name appears upon 
publications in and around the year 1714. 
He then traded at the sign of the Buck. 
Plomer makes no mention of him. 

Bowtes, Joun. He is first met with in 
1709, when he advertises as a print-seller in 
the Mercer’s Hall. 


nership still continued till well past the 


middle of the century, but by 1740 John had 
taken new premises in Cornhill, where he | 
remained for the rest of our period. 

Bowyer, JONAH. 


the literary | 
a few | 


At this time he was | 
working conjointly with his brother, Thomas | 
Bowles of St. Paul’s Churchyard. The part- | 


Not to be confused with! bookseller in Paternoster Row, 1712. 


Bowyer the printer, to whom Nichols avers 
he was no relation. He was trading at the 
Roe in Ludgate Street, near the west end of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, by 1705, having taken 
over the premises from William Hawes (see 
infra). In the severe frost of January and 
February, 1716, booksellers erected booths and 
stalls upon the frozen Thames, and amongst 
them was to be found the stall of Jonah 
Bowyer (Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes’ i. 118). On 
Sept. 1, 1722, he presented the Harleian 
Library with a collection of valuable manu- 
scripts, a gift which Nichols saw that pos- 
terity should not forget, Fuller details of 
his life and character will be found in Mal- 
colm’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of London in the Eighteenth Century’ 
(1808) p. 325. 

Brackstone, ——. Of the Globe, in Corn- 
hill. He was agent, along with Amy and 
Chapman, for Woodfall’s London Daily Post, 
Later he also became an agent for the Gen- 
eral Advertiser. His business seems to have 
flourished particularly between the years 1741 
and 1753. 

BraGcGce, Bengamin. Succeeded John Dun- 
ton in his bookselling business at the Black 
Raven in Ave Mary Lane. It was from here 
that he published Dunton’s ‘ Whipping Post’ 
in the year 1706. By 1710, however, he had 
shifted his premises to Paternoster Rov. 
Dunton writes at length upon his character 
in his ‘Life and Errors’ (i, 220). 

BranpretH, T. Resident at the Archi- 
medes and Globe, next the Dog Tavern in 
Ludgate Street. He was a geographical pub- 
lisher. A large number of works appear to 
have poured from his press between the years 
1708 and 1712, and his advertisements still 
appear in the newspapers, though less fre- 
quently after this latter date, until 1715; 
but later than this I have been unable to 
trace him. 

Bray, W. Of the Bell and Dragon, in 
Exeter Court, in the Strand. He was pub- 
lishing and bookselling during the years 1709 
and 1710, but his previous and later history 
it has been impossible to ascertain. He 1s 
not included by Dunton amongst his list of 
principal London Booksellers in 1703, though 
that is no conclusive proof that he was not 
in business then, for Dunton’s list is by no 
means complete; neither is his name in 
Nichols’s list for 1712, but this does not 
necessarily imply that he had quitted the 
trade. Plomer thinks he was still in business 
in 1720. 

Brices, B. He is listed by Plomer as 4 
Beyond 
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this 1 have been unable to ascertain anything 
concerning him. 

Bricut, ——. He is included by Nichols 
as a benefactor to Bowyer in 1712. 

BrinDLey, J. Bookseller of New Bond 
Street. He first comes into prominence in 
1728. At the close of our period, in 1750, 
he was still conducting his business at the 
same address. In the London Daily Post of 
Dec. 23, 1741, he advertises as ‘‘ Bookseller to 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales.’’ 

Brinptey, P. Also of New Bond Street. 
He flourished in the thirties of the eighteenth 
century. ‘* He was the predecessor of Mr. 
James Robson,’’ remarks Nichols, ‘‘ and the 
publisher of a remarkably elegant edition of 
the classics.’’ (‘ Anecdotes’ iii, 634 (n)). 

Briscoe, SAMUEL. He was publishing from 
premises over against Will’s Coffee House at 
the opening of the century, and in 1703 Dun- 
ton describes him as ‘‘ revived Briscoe,’’ what- 
ever he may imply by that term. Plomer 
loses sight of him at this stage in his his- 
tory but press advertisements reveal the fact 
that he was conducting a flourishing busi- 
ness at La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1722, while the 
Weekly Journal for Saturday, Jan. 9, 1720, 
contains an extensive list of his publications. 

Brome, CHARLES. 
Street. He was the son of L’Estrange’s 
printer, He was already established as a 
bookseller in 1700, and on April 1, 1701, pub- 
lished ‘ A Geographical Dictionary, by Mr. 
Bohun, Continued by J. A. Bernard.’ He is 
last heard of in 1711. 

Brooke, James. Of the Anchor and Crown 
on London Bridge. He is first heard of in 
1702, and was trading throughout the whole 
of the half century. He died, we learn 
from Plomer, on Dec. 5, 1750, 
sum of £50 for distribution amongst the poor 
of the Stationers’ Company. 

Brooxssy, ExizasetH. She was the widow 
of Philip Brooksby, and succeeded her hus- 
band at the Golden Harp and Ball near the 
Boar Tavern in Pye Corner about 1696 or 
1697. She was still bookselling in 1703, but 
after that her name seems to disappear from 
all records. 

BrorHerTon, J. 
hill. He worked for some time in collabora- 
tion with W. Meadows (for whom see below). 
In January, 1720 these two booksellers pub- 
lished conjointly Dennis’s ‘The Invader of 


his Country,’ a new version of Shakespeare’s | 
| spected for simplicity of manners and irre- 
| proachable integrity ’’ (iii, 719). 


‘ Coriolanus ’ ; and a_ while later a new 
edition of D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly’ came from the same press. Brother- 


Of the Gun, in Ludgate | 


leaving 


| Feb, 21, 1790. 
Of The Bible, in Corn- | 


ton continued in business at the Bible until 
the year 1775 or thereabouts, when he soid 
his shop, together with the stock, to John 
Sewell. ‘‘ He possessed,’’ Nichols tells us, 
‘‘ besides his professional judgment of books, 
a tolerable knowledge of mechanicks, particu- 
larly of ship-building, understood the nature 
and properties of timber, and was the foun- 
der and most zealous promoter of a Society 
for the Improvement of Naval Architecture ”’ 
(‘ Anecdotes’ iii. 738). 

Brown, C. At the Globe by St. Paul’s 
Church, geographical publisher. He adver- 
tises widely 1709-11, but after this all trace 
of him is lost. The ‘“‘ Mr. Brown”? included 
in Nichols’s list for 1712 may perhaps refer 
to him; it certainly was not Daniel Browne, 
as he is mentioned elsewhere. Plomer, who 
traces him back to 1682 loses sight of him 
after 1707. 

Browne, Dantet. Of the Black Swan, 
without Temple Bar, he was one of the most 
important booksellers in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. His shop was already 
well known by the beginning of the period, 
and by the middle years it had lost none of 
its reputation. It was this redoubtable 
publisher who, in conjunction with Nutt and 
Gosling, founded the ‘ Historical Register ’ 
in 1730. Dunton and Nichols both speak very 
highly of him (see Dunton i, 208, Nichols i. 
240). Nichols also gives a list of his pub- 
lications (i. 240, 382), and of the Catalogues 
issued by him during his long career as pub- 
lisher and bookseller (iii. 615). As late as 
1750 a Daniel Browne was publishing from 
the same address, but this must have been 
a son, as the elder Browne, if still alive, 
would be about a hundred years old by that 
date. 

Browne, Jonas. Also of the Black Swan 
without Temple Bar. was, I am inclined to 
think, the brother of Daniel Browne. I be- 
lieve I am right in stating that his last 
known publication was an edition of Black- 
more’s poems, which he brought out in 1718 
in conjunction with the younger Walthoe. 
He is not included in Plomer. 

Buckianp, James. Born 1712, and died 
He had above fifty years’ ex- 
perience as a bookseller. During the greater 
part of this time he carried on his business 
at the Golden Lion, Ludgate Street, and 
frequently took J. Robinson as his partner 
in publishing ventures. Nichols, who knew 


him personally, declares that he was “ re- 


Bucktey, SaMuEL. Dunton gives a lengthy 
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character sketch of him (ii. 
was best known as a printer, but between the 
years 1709 and 1721 he also conducted a 
publishing business, and retailed books from 
his shop at the Dolphin in Little Britain, 


and later at Amen Corner. He it was who 
published Blaxekmore’s poem ‘The Nature 
of Man,’ in three books, in 1711. At this 


time he was still in Little Britain, and was 
well known as the publisher and proprietor 
of the Daily Courant, the first daily news- 
paper to appear in England, which he had 
purchased from Mallet, its founder. In 1714 
he sold this paper to take over the London 
Gazette. Nichols includes Buckley’s name 
in a list of those publishers who, in 1724, 
were ‘‘known to be well affected to King 
George ’’ (i. 290). Elsewhere (ii. 26-27) he 
tells us that 

Mr. Samuel Buckley is represented in the 
Tatler No. 18 in the character of a newswriter, 
as a literary draweansir, ‘* who spares neither 
friend nor foe, but usually kills as many of 
his own side as the enemy’s.” Seven volumes 
of the original Spectator in folio were  pub- 
lished by Samuel Buckley at the Dolphin in 
Little Britain . . . In 1713 the periodical to 
which Steele gave the title of the Englishman 
was in the course of publication; it was printed 
by S. Buckley in Amen Corner, and announced 
as the sequel of The Guardian. The title of 
The Spectator was resumed some months after; 
——. first of the XVIII volume printed by 

Buckley in Amen Corner, folio, is dated on 
the isth of the June following, in 1714.—He 
was afterwards appointed writer of the 
Gazetteer, and was put into the commission 
of the peace for the county of Middlesex. He 
was a man of an excellent understanding and 
great learning, very sincere where he protessed 
friendship; a pleasant companion, and greatly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

In Hornsey church, Middlesex, on the north 
wall, and close to the pulpit, on the west side. 
a very neat and elegant mural monument of 
white marble is thus inscribed :— 

To the Memory of 

Samuel Buckley; 
having not only 
all the duties of life 
industry, and tenderness to each 

relation, 

likewise of state and trust, 
fidelity and gratitude to his 
benefactors. 

Concluded his days in the study letters 
and the enjoyment of honest and endurable 

friendships. 
of his age. 


who, 


with ability, 
but offices 
with prudence, 


Sep. 8, 1741, in the 68th year 


Buti, Setu. I include him on the author- 
ity of Plomer, who states that, according to 
the will of Mary Hayes, proved in 1713, 
he conducted a business in the Minories in 
that year. 


Buttock, T. Of the 


Rose and Crown, in 


433-455). He 


Snow Hill, Holborn. He published a trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ on March 7, 
1710. In the previous year he had issued 
an anonymous poem ‘Libertas Trium- 
phans.’ 

Buncutey, Samvrt. He appears in 1707 
only. During this year he was at two ad- 
dresses at least. (1) At the Blue Ball in 
Ave Mary Lane. (2) At the Publishing 
Office in Dove Court. 

3URLEIGH, FERDINAND. 

bookselling business in Amen Court from 
1713 to 1718. His earlier and his subsequent 
history I have been unable to ascertain. 

Burroucus, ——. He is included here in 
virtue of his appearance in. Dunton’s ‘ Life 
and Errors.” The author of that work, who 
speaks very highly of him, gives his address 
as Little Britain; but as I have been un- 
able to find any of his advertisements as late 
as 1703, or even 1700, I suspect that, though 
he was still living, he had retired from busi- 
ness some years previously. He may, how- 
ever, be identical with an R. Burrough 
(sic) who was publishing 1705-8. 


Was carrying on 


Burrows, Samuet. Was publishing from 
the beginning of the century at the Bible 
and Three Legs in the Poultry. He was still 


when his last 


had re- 


there in 1704, but in 1707 
known advertisement appeared, he 
moved to Little Britain. 

3UTLER, S. He gives his address as Bern- 


ard’s Inn in Holborn, and was managing 
a bookselling business in 1710. I have 
only come across few publications 


with his imprint during this year, and for 
later years I have not discovered any at all. 
though Plomer has traced him frem 1707 
to 1711. Frepertck T. Woop. 
(To be continued). 
SURVEYS OF HENDON.—The following 
eight surveys of Hendon are in existence. 
and it may be that the publication of this 
fact will elicit further information on the 
subject, which should be forwarded to me. 
All not otherwise specified are in my hands. 

1. A copy made in A.p. 1606 of the Black 
Survey of Hendon of a.p, 1321. 

2. <A survey made in a.p. 1574-6 for Sir 
Edward Herbert. ‘Two copies exist, one con- 
temporary belonging to Sir Audley Neeld, 
the other of 1690, 

3. A survey made in A.D. 1632-5. 

4, A survey made in A.D, 1685-7, of which 
there are three copies extant, one in the 
Bodleian Library, 

5. A Rent-roll of a.p. 1718. 
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6. A Field Book of a.p. 1754, revised in | 


1785. “There were two surveys, one by Isaac | 


Messeder and the other by James Crow, the 
latter being in the British Museum. 

7. A survey by Cooke in 1796, published 
with a map. 

8. A survey by Wishaw in 1818, pub- 
lished with a map. 

The first six are allin MS. Of No. 6 there 
are three maps, one, by Crow, is in the Hen- 
don Public Library; one, by Messeder, is in 
the British Museum. Reduced copies of 
Crow’s map can be obtained from Messrs. 
W. H. Smith. 

N. G. Brert-James, F.s.A. 

Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 


EVELLER.”’? — In Dr, Murray’ s ‘New 

English Dictionary’ 1644 is the earliest 
date given for the use of the word “ Leveller ”’ 
in a political sense. ‘ The History, . . of 
the County of Leicester’ by John Nichols, 
London, 1807 (iv. 83) gives a letter dated 
ile Junii, 1607, from the Earl of Shrewsbury 
in which is the following :— 

Newton . . . wheare 1000 of thease fellows 
who term themselves levelers weare busily 
digging, but weare furnished with many half 
pykes, pyked staves, long bills and bowes and 
arrowes and stoanes the first charge they 
stoode and foughte desperatelie ; but at the 
second charge they ran away in which theare 
weare slaine some 40 or 50 of them and a verie 
great number hurt. 

W. J. Paytinc WriGHrT. 


OOK-LOVING WOMEN.—In America, a 
century or more ago, the reading habit 
among women gave rise to the following 
humorous verse, found in the anonymous 
“New Norwood Gipsy ... New York ... 
1823,’ 8vo 
Your wife shall have knowledge 
Enough for a college 
But, alas! To repeat it is shocking! 
She had rather sit reading 
_Than making a pudding 
Or mending a hole in her stocking. 
Wm. JaGGarp, 


WORD, STITE.’’ — When 
Polly Donkin the Cullercoats fish-wife 
Was told about the two American air-men 
flying round the earth in nine days she is 
reported to have said ‘‘ Stite them as me”’ 
by which she meant ‘‘ as soon them as me.”’ 
“Stite’’ is said to be an old Yorkshire word 
meaning soon ’’ but it is not given in 
‘A Dictionary of the North Riding Dialect ’ 
by Sir A. E. Pease, Bt., nor does John H. 
Wilkinson mention it in his ‘ Leeds Dialect 


Glossary. H. Askew. 


Readers’ Queries. 


YHE DEVIL’S ARROWS AND THE ST. 
DUZEC MENHIR. — In Brittany, be- 


| tween Trébeurden and L’Ile Grande there 


stand a menhir, by name ‘‘ Menhir de St. 
Duzec.’’ On one face are carved the sym- 
bols of the Passion, and on this side is also 
painted a Crucified Figure. The other side 
of the stone has vertical grooves, exactly 
similar to those on the westernmost ‘‘ Devil’s 
Arrow,”’ in Yorkshire. I am informed that 
in the same neighbourhood as the St. Duzec 
menhir there are others with similar vertic al 
grooves. All the ‘‘ Devil’s Arrows’’ have 
these grooves; and there are others in Eng- 
land with them; notably, the one at Rud- 
stone, also in Yorkshire. 

Archaeological opinion maintains that 
these grooves are due to weathering; but I 
should rather maintain that they are worn 
by weather, but not due to weather. It is 
hardly likely that there should be similar 
stones with these grooves, as far apart as 
Yorkshire and Brittany, and all worn by 
weather in the same manner. The Breton 
menhir de St. Duzec has a cross on the top. 
This would seem to be hewn from the parent 
stone, which thus was possibly shaped, 
originally, with a head, and lent itself to 
this subsequent alteration. The westernmost 
arrow’ (so similar in shape and grooves 
to St. Duzec) has the remains of a distinct 
head, narrower than the main part of the 
stone. St. Duzec is about 25 ft. high; the 

Arrow’ referred to particularly is about 
16 ft., I believe. 

Where can I find any reference to the St. 
Duzec Menhir? Is it well known? 


F. €, 


ANDEVELDE.—The recent acquisition of 
Vandevelde’s paintings illustrating the 
Battle of the Texel, 1673, gives point to a 
warrant of February, 1673/4 (L.C. 5/140, 
f. 440 at P.R.O.), issued to the Master of 
the Wardrobe to 


bargaine and agree with William Vandevelder 
Senior and William Vandevelder Junior for ye 
Drawing of the Designs for Tenn  peeces of 
Tapestry Hangings for his Mats Service five of 
ye said peeces to rep’sent the sea fight betweene 
the English & the Dutch in July [? for June} 
1665 as they fought howrely from Morning 
vntill Night And the five other of the peeces 
likewise to rep’sent the sea fight betweene the 
English and Dutch in 1672 with ye Heads of ye 
Commanders in ye Borders Eac h peece to Con- 


| tayne Thirty-six foote in length and Twenty 
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foure foote in Depth and that you cause the 


said Tenn peeces of Hangings to be made Rich 
with Gold & Silver by firancis Poyntz his 
Mates yeoman Arras Maker. 

Can any reader say whether, and where, 
these tapestries and designs are extant? 
Neither the Lowestoft nor the Solebay fight 
would appear to have been just the complete 
victory which would justify these expensive 
memorials, clearly planned on the lines of 
the Armada tapestries which (thanks to the 
Commonwealth Government?) then decorated 
the House of Lords. Can anyone quote any 
recognisable authority for the query in the 
brackets ? 

V. Karro: 


IRESENTING OF GLOVES TO COURT 
OF JUSTICE.—The custom of present- 


ing white gloves to the judge at a maiden 


assize is well-known, but Luttrell 
(Diary, Oxford: 1857, vol. iv, p. 532) men- 
tions a variant of this custom under date 
June 29, 1699: ‘‘ The same day, Mr. French, 
found guilty of manslaughter for killing 
Captain Coot, in company of the lords 
Warwick and Mohun, pleaded his majesty’s 
pardon at the King’s Bench bar, and, accord- 
ing to custom, presented the court with 
gloves.’? I shall be glad of any particulars 
of this custom? Was it usual for prisoners 
pleading their pardon to present the court 
with gloves? When ‘and how did the cus- 
tom originate? Is it still in use? If not, 
what was the last occasion on which gloves 


criminal 


were presented to the court by an acquitted | 


or pardoned prisoner? 
Henry Bateson. 


NATHANIEL MARCHANT. — I have in- 

spected twenty-eight copies of antique 
gems which purport to have been engraved at 
Rome by the artist above-named. In addi- 
tion to this collection there is a large num- 
ber of copies of Greek gems, as well as copies 
of seals having portraits of celebrities of 
the eighteenth century. The whole are 
apparently composed of glass—some clear, 
others white, green, purple, or other colours. 
I should like to have particulars of Mar- 
chant, and, if it is probable that the whole 
of the copies are by this man, also the ap- 
proximate date when they were executed and 
for what purpose ? 

G. Lrssts. 


‘HE GRAFTON PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. — What the 


grounds (except dates or numbers 24 and | 
1588) upon which the so-called ‘‘ Grafton ”’ | 
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portrait of Shakespeare has been assigned 
to the poet, and received this name? What 
explanation has ever been offered of the 
mysterious letters ‘‘ Ae Svae’’ in that pic- 


ture ? 
R. P. N. 


ULINES PALMER, — Does anyone know 
anything about Julines Palmer, Marian 
martyr, 1556, more than is in the standard 
authorities ? Foxe says his Romanist 
mother lived at Eynsham in Oxon after the 


death of her husband, Roger Mayor of 
Coventry, in 1544; other and apparently 


Was Julines 
or any brother or sister 
leave descendants. 


better authorities say Evesham. 
married and did he, 
of his, 


R. P. N, 


yal s4ENTINE PALMER. — Does anyone 

know anything about Valentine Palmer, 
who lived at Stratford-on-Avon in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth? Has it occurred to 
anyone to connect him, or any other Strat- 
fordian of the time, with Valentine in the 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Shakespeare 
himself being almost certainly Proteus in 
that play ? 

BON, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT 
WHITE’S.—Will someone kindly in- 
form me what it was that the Duke of 
Wellington said the bow window at White’s 
would, or would not, permit? 
K. Syers. 


ENRI GAUDIER. — 

‘ Savage Messiah.’ r ‘ould any one give 

me titles of French books or articles about 

Henri Gaudier? [I should be particularly 

glad to find a list of his works with notes of 
their respective whereabouts. 


have just read 


H. 
‘HOMAS BROCAS.—B. 1650; d. 1715; of 


Beaurepaire Manor, near Bramley, 
Hants. He married first Miss Johnson, 
daughter of Richard Johnson, of Sher- 
borne St. John, near Basingstoke. She 
died, aged fifteen years only, immediately 
after her imprudent marriage. Can_any- 
one kindly help me with her Christian 


name and place of burial? Secondly, he 


married Mary Webb, daughter and heiress 


of Edmund Webb of Lyddiard Millicent, 
near Wotton Bassett, Wilts. She died 
1708. Can someone please state her burial- 
place? These details, now needed for liter- 


ary purposes, are omitted from Captain Bur- 
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— 


rows’s extensive ‘ Brocas Family History,’— 
1886. 

Beaurepaire Manor is notable not only for 
its history. ‘* Nimrod’ (C. J. Apperley) 
wrote some of his famous sporting yarns 
there. The property passed out of the 
family’s long possession in 1875, when some 
of its gallery paintings went to the National 
Gallery. 

Wm. JAGGARD, 


}PRALbIC QUERY.—Can any reader tell 
me whose arms these are: Argent a cross 
gules with a plate gules in each canton im- 
paling, Argent a lion rampant gules with 
three daggers sable. 

H. 5. 


ORTON FOLGATE.—Up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century I see frequent 
allusions to Norton Folgate, a place which 
appears to be, or to have been, in the heart 
of the City of London. I should like to 
receive some information about its history. 


J. P. 


HE CEMETERY OF CHELSEA ROYAL 
HOSPITAL.—In a recent note concern- 
ing Chelsea Hospital in the Daily Express, 
it was mentioned that in the hospital ceme- 
tery is buried a man who served under 
Charles I, Cromwell, Charles II, James II, 
William and Mary, Anne, and George I, 
dying at the age of 112. What was the 
namq of this old soldier, and where did he 
come from? Are there many old soldiers 
buried in this little military cemetery ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


JEAL.—When and where was the method 
of treating young beef flesh to make veal 
as we know it, introduced ? , 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


OOR-TILES.—Can any one recommend 
a book on heraldic, monastic and church 
floor-tiles ? 


E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks, 
‘()XFORDSHIRE MONUMENTAL IN- 
SCRIPTIONS FROM MSS. OF 


ANTHONY A WOOD,’ By Dr. Hutton and 
Mr. Hinton, these were printed at Evesham 
in 1825; 98 pp. Is this a rare book? Was 
a second volume ever issued ? 


BE. E. C. 


K MAN WHO MADE THE GREAT | 


BED OF WARE.—This old bed-stead of 


capacious dimensions is said to have been 
carved by a carpenter named Jonas Fos- 
brooke, who gave it to Edward IV in 1463. 
Is there any truth in this statement? 

H. Askew. 


ACCOUNTS OF TIME.—In the volume of 

essays on St. Augustine, published 
last year in commemoration of the fif- 
teen hundredth anniversary of the saint's 
death, it was claimed for him by _ one 
of the writers, Fr. Martindale if I mistake 
not, that he was the first man who under- 
stood time. I should be glad if learned 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ would refer me to any 
other attempts—ancient and medizeval—to 
elucidate the nature of time, though I 
imagine there is no other so elaborate and 
closely reasoned as that in St. Augustine’s 
Confessions.’ 

A. L. 


REVELL FAMILY.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover anything I can concerning the 

Revell family, seated in the late sixteenth 

century at Redland, Bristol. I have the 

following rough pedigree :— 

? Ales. 

bur, at Westbury- 

on-Trym, 1590, a 


Revell — 


widow, 
Clement R. Elizabeth — Roger R. = ? 
bur. d. of Miles bur, 


Westbury, Wilson of Red- Westbury, 
1584/5. land, a minor 1593. 
in 1567; 
m. Westbury 
1571; 
bur. there 

1581. 

Richard, John, William, Anne, Mary, Raphe, 
bapt. bapt. bapt. bapt. bapt. bapt. 
1583; 1584. 1585. 1587, and bur. 1590. 
living 1588 /9 
1602, 

Can anyone tell me whence this family 
came? I should be grateful for any inform- 


ation, especially as to what arms the family 
bore. 
C. Roy Hvupreston. 
Redland, Bristol. 
HE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, BAPTIST 
MINISTER, NEW YORK. The afore- 
said is said to have been in Carnarvon 1767; 
emigrated to America 1795; died 1825. Can 
any one supply information about his Welsh 
upbringing and ministries prior to his leay- 
ing Wales? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Replies. 
CAPS IN COLLEGES AND 
CONVENTS. 
(clxi, 28). 
Transactions of St. Paul’s Kccle- 
siological Society, vol. v., part i., 
p. 1, there is a paper by the Rev. N. F. 
Robinson on ‘The Pileus Quadratus ’ giving 
a very full derivation of the present clerical 
and collegiate cap, whether soft or hard, 
round or square, together with the uses 
thereof, It is far too long to quote even 
extracts. The writer states that the pileus 
is derived from the first cap, bonnet or 
barette worn when the hood was discarded 
and thrown over the shoulder. 

Dr. Percy Dearmer says that the men who 
excavated the Catacombs wore leather or 
woollen caps. The Synod of Bergamo in 1311 
ordered the clergy to wear birettas after 
the manner of laymen, This cap being 
made of four pieces gradually became square 
with a point or button at the meeting place 
at the top. In the sixteenth century the 
dividing seams formed a_ cross; thus _ it 
became a clerical cap as worn by Cranmer 
in a famous portrait. Incidentally the flat 
cap as worn by John Heywood in the reign 
of Mary developed into the ‘ muffin cap ”’ 
of parish school boys. 

The square cap was worn by Bishops and 
Canons with the tippet or black scarf as 
seen in the portrait of Bishop Fox, 1528. 

Professor Clark, in Vol. 1xi, of the 
Archwological Journal traces the degenera- 
tion of the square cap through a flattened 
out kind of square tam-o’-shanter to a mere 
board without cross-seams, as in to-day’s 
college cap or mortar board. The button 
became a tuft in the seventeenth century 
and a tassel in the nineteenth. Judges were | 
instructed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ‘‘ to sit in their corner-caps,’’ also 
called ‘‘ sentence-caps,’? as may be seen in 
three portraits in the National Gallery. Here 
is the origin of the Judge’s black cap worn | 
when giving sentence of death, though this 
is now more like a skull cap. | 

Academical caps were of two kinds, the | 
doctor’s velvet pileus quadratus with tuft and 
cross, and the graduate’s which had neither. | 
The University of Paris in 1520 converted the | 
doctor’s pileus (as seen on many brasses) | 


N the 


into the square form which was later adopted | 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 


At the latter | 
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University in 1588 foundation scholars and 
graduates below the doctor wore a _ square 
cap of cloth. ‘‘ This,’’ writes the Rev. N. F, 
Robinson, and not the priest’s cap was 
the ancestor of the present ‘trencher’ or 
‘mortar-board It is the modern repre- 
sentative of the cap of the Foundation 
Scholar, to which was added a tuft, after- 
wards exchanged for the present tassel.” 
Kor Dr. Perey Dearmer’s derivation see 
‘The Ornaments of Ministers.’ 

I have not found any derivation of the 
nuns’ winged headdress referred to but it is 
so much like the ‘‘ butterfly ’’ headdress of 
the fifteenth century also to be seen on many 
brasses in profile, that this may be a pos- 


sible derivation. It is notable, however, 
that on the brass to Sir Thomas Urswyk, 
1479, Dagenham, Essex, the wife wears a 


‘‘ butterfly,’’? but the first daughter, a nun, 
wears a close-fitting cap covered with a veil 
or hood and a barbe or chin-cloth. 
Watter E. Gawrnorp. 
, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


RITISH ANTHROPOPHAGI (2 S. vii. 
497 ; viii. 36, 71).—At the last reference, 
with its useful lengthy list of books dealing 
with cannibalism in all parts, no mention is 
made of Sir Walter Ralegh’s ‘Guiana... 
1596,’ wherein he describes a race he had 
heard of but not seen; Anthropophaginians, 
a species of breast-headed men in Guiana, 
whose heads always grew below their shoul- 
ders, and who ate each other. This yarn 
much appealed to Shakespeare, who uses it 
in ‘The Tempest’ (set in Bermuda), see 


Act III, se. 3:—‘‘ Who would believe that 
there were mountaineers, dew-lipped _ like 
bulls, whose throats had, hanging at them, 


wallets of flesh?—or that there were such 
men, whose heads stood in their breasts? 
which now we find each putter-out of five 
for one, will bring us good warrant of.’ 

Again in the ‘Merry Wives’ he causes 
the Garter Inn host to say of Falstaff (suffer- 
ing from severe cold, due to his _ sudden 
immersion in the Thames) :—‘‘ He’ll speak 
like an Anthropophaginian unto thee.’ 

By the time the first folio appeared, in 
1623, considerable doubt had apparently 
arisen as to the credibility of Ralegh’s tale. 
In that year E. S. (i.e. Edward Sutton) 
published a little work entitled ‘ Anthropo- 
phagus; or a Caution to the Credulous.. . 
eas Printed by Iohn Marriot 1623. 
4to. Of this no copy so far has been located 
in England, but one exists in America, The 
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NOTES: QUERIES. 


following year Sutton issued another ‘“ moral | 
discourse , entitled : — ‘ Anthropophagus ; 
the man-eater’... Ln.; Printed by G. E. 
(George Eld) for Iohn Marriot ones 1624. 
dto. This is in the British Museum. 


Wma. JAGGARD, 
Capt. 


\ ACAULAY: LATIN PHRASE (clxi, 27). 
1 The ‘ Stanford Dictionary of Angli- 
cised Words and Phrases’ defines the mean- 
ing of caput lupinum as “ an outlawed felon 
(who might be killed like a wolf),’’ with a 
reference to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
1797. ‘The passage in ‘ Warren Hastings > is 
not the only place in Mlacaulay’s Essays 
where it may be found. A little over three- 
quarters through the essay on Bacon is this: 
That a valetudinarian who took great plea- 
sure in being wheeled along his terrace, who 
relished his oiled chicken and his weak wine 
and water, and who enjoyed a hearty laugb 
over the Queen of Navarre’s tales, should be 
treated as a caput lupinum because he could 
not read the Timaens without a headache, was 
a notion which the humane spirit of the Eng- 
lish school of wisdom altogether rejected. 

A few words of this are quoted by the 
Stanford Dictionary under the general refer- 
ence ‘‘ Macaulay, Essays, p. 401 (1877).”’ 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘HE MANTLE OF SKELT (clx. 171, 253, 

377, 409, 462; clxi. 33).—As an admirer 
of the Juvenile Drama from my boyhood, 
I have followed with interest part of the 
correspondence between Mr. H. J. WEss, 


songs and a dance, 
| to have been preserved.’’ 


A. C. E., and Mr. Lanetey Levi. ' 
A. C. E., in his letter at the third refer- 
ence, appears to doubt that R. L. S. was | 


‘always in and out ’’ of Mr. Webb’s shop, 


and that Mr. H. J. Wess possesses Skelt’s | 


original plates. 
Mr. H. 
I did so, a few days ago, he showed me nine 
printed copies (‘‘ penny plain’’) of plays 
from Skelt’s plates as follows: — ‘ Miller’s 
Maid,’ ‘ Der Freischutz,’ ‘ Richard Turpin,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Woodman’s Hut,’ 
‘Blind Boy,’ ‘ Forty Thieves,’ ‘ Little Tom 
Tucker,’ and ‘ Pizarro,’ and in the case of 
‘Pizarro,’ the actual original plate itself. 


I have many times visited | 
J. Wesp’s shop, and the last time | 


No doubt Mr. Wess would have shown me | 


the other plates had I asked him to, as he 
informed me that he possessed them all. 
Personally, I do not doubt that R. L. S. 
was ‘ always in and out’”’ of Mr. Webb’s 
shon, just as he was always “‘in and out © 
of Mr. Pollock’s, 


It is only reasonable to! Racing C 


assume that being so ardent an admirer of 
' the Juvenile Drama, he would, as Mr. H. J. 
Wess infers, pay equal attention to both. 

I think it is a great pity that Mr. H. J. 
Wess does not have coloured impressions of 
Skelt’s plates made and sold, which would, 
I am sure, make glad the heart of so many 
admirers of R. L. 8. and win the gratitude 
of those interested in the old time Juvenile 
Drama throughout the world. I believe, 
however, there are difficulties in the way; so 
let us be thankful that Webb’s and Pollock’s 
plays can still be obtained! 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Lanciey Levr for his interest- 
ing and constructive letter at the fourth 
reference, and to agree that the history of 
the Juvenile Drama should be written with- 
out delay. Is there no writer sufficiently 
interested and able to undertake this task ? 

Gorpon NEWLAND. 


SOOTr AND PURCELL (clx. 369, 412, 459; 
elxi, 32).—The authority for ‘‘ Purcell’s 
Dramatic Music”? is the important paper 
with that heading, contributed by the late 
W. Barclay Squire to the ‘ Sammelbande 
der Inteinationalen Musik-Gesellschaft,’ 
1903-4, p. 489. Of ‘Love Triumphant’ Mr. 
Squire says ‘“‘The music consists of three 
but only the songs seem 
One of these is by 
Purcell, ‘‘ How happy’s the husband ;’’ it is 
printed in Book II of Thesaurus Musicus. 
The other two are by Eccles, ‘‘ What state 
of life can be so blest’’: and ‘‘ Young I am 
and yet unskill’d.”’ 
If Scott attributed the last to Purcell, 
mistake was a pardonable one. 


G. E. P. 


OUIS XVIII AND L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
(elxi. 20 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—I notice 
that in ‘ Memorabilia’ this week you refer 
to a daughter of Louis XVIII. Surely he 
had no children, at any rate legitimate 
ones, and I have never heard of any illegiti- 
mate issue. Also, the child of a King of 
France would not be d’Orléans. I am afraid 
that L’Intermédiaire must be misinformed. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 


ULES OF COCKFIGHTING (clxi. 28).— 
The rules which governed cockfighting 
| for many years were first published by John 
Cheny in his ‘ Historical List’ of horse 
matches etc. and the principal cock-matches 
in 1743. Cheny published the first of the 
Calendars compiled; No. 1 being 


the 


‘ 
69 
by 
. 
Ws 
: 
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issued in 1727. He gave nineteen 
Orders for Cocking,’’ and though Pond in 
subsequent Calendars reduced them to a 
dozen he preserved all the essential details 
in the original. Cheny does not tell us 
whence the rules came, but possibly they are 

those drawn up by Mr. Ardensois. 

J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

VREEK MOTTO: XVI CENT, USE (clxi. 
27).—-The Greek words put in the present 
tense, with the substitution of the active for 
the middle voice, a famous injunction of 
Epictetus, It was preserved by A. Gellius, 
‘Noctes Attica,’ xvii, 19, as derived from 
Favorinus, Explaining that the two worst 
vices were intolerance and incontinence, in 
regard to injuries and pleasures, Epictetus 
advised a man to rule himself by taking to 
heart two words: ‘‘ Verba hee duo dicebat, 
“avéxou’ et ” These words may be 
translated ‘‘ Bear and forbear,’’ or ‘‘ Hold 
up and hold off.’ They are not recorded in 
the three books of classical quotations I have, 
or in the section devoted to Epictetus in the 
latest edition of Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions’ in the foreign additions, This is 
probably because they do not occur in the 
books of Epictetus, the ‘ Discourses’ and the 
‘Manual.’ In the former, however, iv. 8, 20, 
Epictetus says: ‘‘ See how I eat, how I drink. 
how I sleep, how I hold up, how I hold off 


. . . judge me from this, if you can.” 
For the saying avéyou et améyou see Aulus 
Gellius, book xvii., chap. 19.  Gellius 


here writes that he heard Favorinus, the 
philosopher and sophist, say that Epictetus 
used to declare the two worst failings, by 
far, of mankind to be intolerantia and in- 
continentia; the first is when we do not 
patiently bear the wrongs done us, the second 
when we do not abstain from the pleasures 
and other things from which we ought to 
abstain, Accordingly if a man bears in 
mind these two words and rules himself by 
them he will be usually without sin and live 
a life of the greatest tranquillity. 
haec duo dicebat: davéyou et dwéyou (endure 
and refrain).”’ Some texts have xai 
instead of ef. 

Did the man write dvéyo déyoon the 
title page of a book, substituting the first 
person singular, present. and the active 


voice, or did he use the common form of 
ov in earlier print and script and was this 
The practice of inscribing 


misread as w? 


“ Verba | 
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baked in a pie’ 
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a motto at the beginning of a book was so 
common in the sixteenth seventeenth 
centuries that more than one owner might 
easily have chosen this. i 
Epwarp Bensty. 

UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS: HAN. 

KEY’S FOLLY (clx. 314, 359, 391, 440).— 
In the Pall Mall Gazette for Jan. 21, 1913 
it is stated that at a meeting of the Lon- 
don Society Lord Curzon said ‘‘ It seemed 
almost incredible that in a great, modern, 
cultured, civilised city such horrible phan- 
tasmagoria like Queen Anne-Mansions should 
ever have been allowed to rear its hideous 
head in the air.” 

But, says the Pall Mall, ‘‘there are artists, 
especially the Americans and the moderns, 
who admire this type of building and are 
grateful to it for ‘ breaking the skyline ’.” 
And the paper gives a couple of “ faithful 
drawings’’ from two points of view, and 
leaves its readers to decide for themselves. 

OE. 


ARLY MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

(clx. 397, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—In Black- 
wood’s Magazine for July (p. 74), the Hon. 
Sir John W. Fortescue, dealing with ‘ Our 
Vanished Rural Life,’ says that his father 
passed on to me the old tradition that for the 
erection of a certain building on the estate in 
1769, wheeled carts were for the first time used 
instead of sledges to bring the building 
material to the spot, 
which was, I think, in North Devon. 

For countless centuries until then the sledge 
had been the vehicle for heavy draught, and 
within 130 years more it had been superseded 
by the motor lorry. : 

OW: 


NURSERY RHYMES (clxi. 28).—Jack and 
Jill are connected with Scandinavian 
mythology, Hyuki and Bill when taking 
water from the well Byrgir, were caught up 
by the man in the moon, and according to 
Norse belief, may he seen in the moon, carry- 
ing the bucket on a pole between them. The 
‘Song of Sixpence’ is said to have arisen 
as an occult jubilation over the first print- 
ing of the English Bible. The ‘‘ four and 
twenty blackbirds’’ stood for the alphabet, 
’ when set up by the prin- 
ter in ‘‘ pica”? form. The ‘‘ opening ”’ of the 
‘pie’? was the publication of the volume, 
which by its dedication in the preface to 
Henry VIII, was ‘‘ set before the King.” 

Moriet Hamixton-Scort. 
183, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 
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(1). Some 
nursery rhyme ‘ Jack and Jill’ 
on an astronomical myth [ut supra]. 

Another explanation is that the rhyme re- 
presents in the two names the 
amalgamation of the Saxon 
stock in the nation. Jack is said to be the 
Saxon corruption of the French Jacques, 
(Jacobus, or James), 
of Julienne which was in vogue among the 
Norman families and long prevailed in 
England under the spelling Julyan, becom- 
ing at last so common as Gillian that Jill 
was the regular companion of Jack as in 
the rhyme. 

(2). In connection with ‘Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’ it has been recalled that in the 
year 1589 there appeared a cookery book 
chiefly consisting of foreign receipts, entitled 
‘Epulario or the Italian Boquet.’ Numer- 
ous quaint conceits and surprises are ex- 
plained in it. Amongst them is a receipt 
“to make pies, so that the birds may be 
alive in them and fly out when it is cut 
up.” This was a mere device, for the birds 
were introduced under the crust after the 
pie was cooked. It is thought that this was 
the original of the nursery rhyme. 

Probably Sir Toby Belch in ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ (Act II, Scene 3) refers to this song 
when he says to the clown ‘‘ Come on, here’s 
sixpence for you, Ict’s have a song.’’ In 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduca’ the 
first line of the song is accurately quoted. 

Songs of sixpence were great favourites 
with our forefathers, A once popular song 
began : 

[ love sixpence, pretty little sixpence, 
{ love sixpence, better than my life, 


H. Askew. 


ete. 


Spennymoor. 


\ OURNING RINGS (clx. 244).—Your cor- 
respondent will find much information 
regarding the mourning rings of notable per- 
sonages in * Finger Ring Lore,’ by William 
Jones, r.s.A., London, 1890. 
Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 
(ING JAMES I (clx. 379, 431, 463).—In 
answer to the question of the Rev. Ep- 
warp G. Forss at the seconl reference, the 
book he asks for is ‘ Reminiscences of an old 


Sportsman,’ by W. B. Woodgate, chapter 
xvi., p. 349. Published by Eveleigh Nash 
in 1909, 


H. B. 
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assert that the | 
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complete | 
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Jijl is a corruption | 


The Library. 


Unglish of Richard Rolle Hermit 

of Hampole. Edited by Hope Emily Allen. 

(Oxford, the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net). 

T is now about four years since Miss Hope 

Allen published her important monograph 

on Richard Rolle and his writings. During 


| this interval she has continued to be deeply 


occupied with him, Four more years of 
close work on an author cannot fail to have 
one of two results: either the student 
definitely gains in information and real 
understanding, and therewith also in fresh- 
ness and power to interest; or, fatigue 
of imagination and sympathy sets in, and 
staleness supervenes. We congratulate 
Miss Allen on finding herself in the former 
case. Not much new information, to 
be sure, is forthcoming, but the study of 
what we have has been carried some- 
what deeper, and it struck us that the In- 
troduction—though here and there a little 
insensitive—would probably show increase in 
delicacy of perception if compared in that 
regard with the earlier work. It is not 
perhaps altogether fortunate to use the word 
‘‘yomantic ’’’ of Rolle. In its stricter liter- 
ary sense it is a little inept for very obvious- 
ness; in any other sense we find such an 
expression as ‘‘ the emotional, not to say 
romantic, style sometimes evident in Rolle’s 
Psalter ’’ merely puzzling. 

Of this Psalter Psalms iii; xii; lxi; 1xi. 
2, have been chosen as examples, with the 
Prologue. This is perhaps rather short 
measure, The reason, too, for the choice (we 
have nothing to say against it) might have 
been supplied. The text is Bodl. MS. Hat- 
ton 12. Both texts of the Meditation on the 
Passion are printed. The text of the Epistles 
is that of MS. Dd. v. 64 at Cambridge, and 
we are advised to pa the most famous of 
these ‘The Form of Living’ not ‘ The Form 
of Perfect Living,’ as Horstmann does. 

The forewords, the very full notes sup- 
plied, and the variants duly noted, all bear 
the stamp of Miss Allen’s scholarship. She 
has made herself acquainted with the recent 
work done on Rolle himself, also with much 
of that on the topics which chiefly concern 
him. It is a great, though for all but the 
expert may prove a difficult, pleasure, to 
read this attractive and in some sense epoch- 
making Englishman in the very language in 
which he wrote, and in a book the type and 
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appearance of which are like any other. 

And for the inexpert, Miss Allen has an 

ingenious piece of advice. ‘* Keep in mind,” | 

she says, ‘‘ the peculiarities of Scottish and | 
read any doubtful passages aloud.” 

Local Papers Archeological and Topographi- 
cal: Hampshire—Dorset—and Wiltshire. | 
By Heywood Sumner, (Chiswick Press. | 
12s, 6d. net). 

( F these eleven papers, six were read before 

the Bournemouth Natural Science Society | 
and two before the Hampshire Field Club. | 

The locality with which we are concerned is | 

where Hampshire, Dorset and Wiltshire meet, | 

and principally the New Forest. In the first 
paper Mr. Sumner treats of Ancient Earth- 
works in the Bournemouth District, especially | 
those at Dudshury, St. Catherine’s Hill, Holt | 

Heath (the ‘‘ Bee-garden’’) and Cowgrove, 

near Wimborne. For each he gives a clear 

and delightfully designed plan, besides the 

map similarly drawn, for the district as a 

whole. Next comes a paper on the Archaeo- | 

logical Benefactors of the above-mentioned 
counties. Under Dorset, of course, the | 
great name is that of General Pitt- 

Rivers; under Wiltshire the great names | 

are Aubrey, Stukeley and Colt Hoare. 

The several accounts are to the point and, 

to their scale, full. ‘Combs Ditch and) 

Bokerly Dyke reviewed ’ ; ‘ Excavation of Bar- | 

rows on Ibsley Common’; ‘ Natural Land- | 

marks in Bournemouth and New Forest Dis- | 
tricts’; and ‘ Mammoth Tusk Discovery at 

Ibsley ’ are largely the records not merely of | 

geological and archaeological antiquities but | 

likewise of the author’s own energy and skill | 
in works of discovery, preservation and re- 
paration connected with these. An excellent | 
piece of detailed minor history is the paper | 
on ‘J. Norden’s Survey of Medieval Cop- | 
pices in the New Forest a.p. 1609.’ But the | 
two most charming papers are ‘ A Winter | 

Walk in the New Forest’ and ‘ Latchmore 

Brook.’ All lovers of nature must envy Mr. | 

Sumner his knowledge and powers of obser- 

vation, and also both his pencil and _ his 

pen. 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

Tue mid-year Catalogue for 1931 of rare 
books sent to us by Messrs. W. anp G. Foye 
has proved well worth looking through. ‘They | 
describe a score or so of original manu- 
scripts and typescripts, from which we may | 


| (1922: 


| (£4). 


| free specimen copies of 


‘The House of Gold’ (£15); and near a 
hundred modern first editions, among them 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘ The Hunting of the Shark’ 
(1876: £3); Galsworthy’s ‘ Forsyte Saga’ 
£7); Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Unsocial 
Socialist ’ (1884: £6) and several attractive 
Kipling items. Among their items of first 
importance will be noted the original type. 


| script and galley proof of Arnold Bennett’s 


‘The Imperial Palace’ (£40) and a_ first 


| edition of Thomas Hardy’s ‘ The Hand of 


Ethelberta ’ (1876: £18). Other good things 
are, under ‘Miscellaneous,’ Bewick’s ‘British 


| Birds’ 2 vols. (1805: £5); Sir John Haw- 


kins’s ‘General History of the Science and 


| Practice of Music’ (1776: £6), and Weever’s 


‘ Ancient Funerall Monuments ’ (1631: £3); 
under ‘ French Books’ a first edition of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables ’ (1862: £2); 
under ‘ Eighteenth Century French Classics’ 
(i.e. editions thereof) Corneille ‘ Théatre, avec 
les commentaires de Voltaire’ (1795: £15) 
and Moliere ‘ Oeuvres’ (1788: £9) and un- 


| der ‘ Association Copies’ Hardy’s ‘ Trumpet 


Major’ (Mellstock edition, 2 vols. : £15) and 
Mr, J. B, Priestley’s ‘Good Companions’ 
Boydell’s ‘Collection of Prints. 
illustrating the Dramatic Works of Shakes- 
peare’ is here offered for £20. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 28, col. 2, in the 
Shamble,’ 1. 3, for ‘‘ the shambles ” 
shamble. 


query ‘A 
the 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
N's Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 


| at which the contribution in question is to 


found. 

The Manager will be to forward 
i “N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


mention the typescript of Liam O’Flaherty’s | to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Otlices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
the County of Bucks, and published at 14. Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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